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BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 

Some years after the death of Nebuchadnezzar, Bel- 
shazzar became king of Babylon. After he had been a 
few years king, he made a great feast to a thousand of his 
lords; and when they were all assembled to drink wine to- 
gether, the king sent for the vessels of gold and silver 
which had been set apart to the Lord in Solomon’s 
temple. / 

These vessels, which had been looked upon ‘as holy 
things at Jerusalem, and used only by the priests in the 
service of the Most High, were brought forward, and out 
of them did Belshazzar and his idolatrous court drink, 
while they praised the gods of gold and of silver, of brass, 
of iron, of wood, and of stone. 

But while they were thus openly sinning against the 
enly true God, and giving themselves up to their own evil 
hearts, He who had humbled king Nebuchadnezzer, who 
‘* is of purer eyes than to behold imiquity,” was preparing 
for them a punishment. . 

In the midst of their rioting, the boldest of them were 
struck with great fear, and the king’s face was changed 
with alarm, and he trembled, so that his knees smote one 
against the other, for God caused the fingers of a man’s 
hand to appear upon the wall and write some words 
which they all saw, but which none of them could read. 

Then the king sent for all the wise men, and to the 
man who should explain these fearful letters he promised 
that he should be clothed with scarlet, have a chain of 
gold about his neck, and become the third ruler in the 
kingdom. 

But these promises were vain, the hand-writing was 
from God, and these wise men of the world could not 
read it. 

Think for a moment what must have been the terror 
and dismay of the king and his people; of those very men 
who had been only a short time before trusting in their 
own might, full of their own strength, and whose hearts 
were lifted up with pride; but who were now made to feel 
that there was a Power above them, at whose will they 
trembled. 

When the queen heard what had come to pass, she 
went into the banquet hall, and said untothe king, “There 
is a man in thy kingdom in whom is the spirit of the holy 
gods, and in the days of thy father, light and understand- 
ing, and wisdom, like the wisdom of the gods, was found 
in him.” 

“Then was Daniel brought in before the king,” and 
those gifts offered to him which had been before promised 
to the man who should make known this writing. But 
Daniel said unto the king, ‘‘ Let thy gifts be to thyself, 
and give thy rewards to another; yet will I read the 
writing to the king, and make known to him the inter- 
pretation.” 

The prophet then put him in mind of the power and 
might of Nebuchadnezzar, of his pride of heart, and how 
he had been brought low, saying, ‘‘ Yet thou, his son, O 
Belshazzar, hast not humbled thine heart, though thou 
knewest all this, but hast lifted up thyself against the 
Lord of heaven, and thou hast praised the gods of silver 
and gold, of brass, iron, wood, and stone, which see not, 
nor hear, nor know; and the God in whose hand thy 
breath is, and whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glo- 
tified.” 

Daniel then, in the wisdom which God had given to him, 
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explained the meaning of those words which had spread 
such fear among all around. 

They were a judgment from the God of heaven and 
earth upon the proud king of Babylon, givi .y mun to un 


found wanting, and his kingdom had been divided among 
the Medes and Persians. 


but the power of Belshazzar was at an end, for on that 
very night was he killed, and the city taken by Cyrus, 
king of Persia, by whom it was given to Darius, king of 
the Medes.— Bible Stories. 


_ Moral Tales. 











ORIGINAL. 


KINDNESS TO THE UNFORTUNATE. 

“Well, my little black eyed Patty, what brings you 
here so early this bright morning? Is your mother 
better ?”’ 

It was the voice of a kind old gentleman that spoke 
these words as he stooped over a little girl who stood at 
his cottage dapr with a basket of eggs in her hand. Her 
face wore a cheerful smile as he commenced speaking, 
but at the mention of her mother tears stood in her eves, 
and in a low voice she replied, ‘‘ No, sir, mother isn’t any 
better; the doctor says she will never get well.” 

_ And now let me pause for a moment in my story, to let 
my readers know something about the persons just intro- 
duced to their notice. 

Mr. Grey, the old gentleman, was a rich man. He had 
been a farmer, but at the age of threescore and ten had 
given up his farm to his son Robert, and ever since that 
time had lived in the cottage on the hill, not in idleness, 
but in perusing again and again his much read Bible, and 
in the blessed occupation of doing good. His wife was 
still living, and the aged couple seemed to be passing the 
remnant of their days in quiet happiness, after Jives of toil 
and industry. They were contented and cheerful, and as 
the old farmer stood at his cottage door in the early morn- 
ing, breathing the fresh air, laden with the sweets of a 
neighboring clover field, and viewing the possessions with 
which a bountiful Hand had repaid his industry, he could 
not but lift his heart upwards and say, “‘ Surely goodness 
and mercy have followed me all the days of my life.” 
The fleecy flocks browsing upon the hill, the lowing herds 
winding away to the pasture, the waving fields of grain 
gleaming in the sunlight, all, all that he possessed, he ac- 
knowledged was from the same -bounteous Source. Nor 
did he prove an unjust steward to the Master, who had 
thus loaded him with benefits. The poor blessed him, for 
he was their friend, and many a silent benizon was be- 
stowed upon him by the unfortunate and the erring. 

Little Patty Wilson’s mother was very poor, and more 
than that, her end was fast approaching, and though she 
trusted in God, she could not leave her helpless babes, 
destitute of every earthly friend upon whom they had any 
claim, without a bitterness of sorrow at her heart. Patty 
the eldest was only ten, and, though a strong, stout girl 
of her age, was far too young to be trusted with the care 
of her six little brothers and sisters. Under such circum- 
stances, it was hard, indeed, for the mother to die. 
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Mr. Grey had been very kind to Mrs. Wilson during 
her illness, and many were the comforts and delicacies 
sent by Mrs. Grey to the lowly dwelling of her neighbor. 
The poor woman felt sure that while these good people 
lived, her children would not want kind friends;. but she 
knew not how long such a blessing might be spared to 
them. Mrs. Wilson was not a widow, but her husband, 
after having been a very steady and industrious man dur- 
ing the first few years of their married life, became in- 
temperate, and after pawning most of their little property 
for ram, and breaking the heart of his wife, deserted her, 
and nothing has been heard of him for months. 

As I have said, little Patty stood before Mr. Grey's 
door, with her basket of eggs. She held them up to the 
old gentleman and said, “ Mother told me to bring you 
these, for she says you have been very kind to us, and we 
have nothing else to give you. I wish there were more, 
but Charley Brown killed one of my hens the other day, 
and we don’t have so many eggs now.” 

“Thank you, darling, this is a grand present; but 
come in, my good woman will want to see you.” He led 
the wzy isto the house, where sat~Mrs. Grey, knitting 
warm stockings for the poor, while a tidy Jooking girl was 
arranging the breakfast things. Patty looked longingly at 
the'tempting hot cakes and butter, which Mrs. Grey ob- 
serving, said, ‘* Ah poor child, you shall have breakfast 
with us to-day, for you must be hungry after your long 
walk.” Patty did not say that she was often very hungry 
even when she had not taken a walk, but you might have 
guessed it by the eagerness with which she ate her break- 
fast that morning. Mrs. Gray spoke very kindly to her, 
and when she went home, returned her basket laden with 
food for the family. 

About a week after, the humble funeral of Mrs. Wilson 
took place, and many were the looks of pity cast upon the 
little orphans, as they gathered around their mother’s 
grave, and then, hand in hand returned to their desolated 
home. <A good woman passed the night with them and 
tried to comfort them, but she felt that she had only poor 
consolation to offer. 

The next day the neighbors came flocking in, giving 
their advice as to what should be done. Some said that 

ottage ought to be sold, and the children sent to the 
poor house until they could take care of themselves, Oth- 
ers, that the children should be distributed among the 
families who were willing to take them and whatever pro- 


, ceeds there might be from the sale, should go to their bene- 


factors. But Patty begged so hard that they might be 
permitted to remain together in their home, that Mr, Grey 
told her it should be asshe wished. ‘*O! thank you sir,” 
said Patty, with a beaming face, ‘‘ you shall see how hard 
I will work all day long, and James and I will take care 
of the others just as we did when mother was sick.” 
Many thought this a foolish plan, but what Mr. Gray said 
had a great deal of influence, and when he promised to 
take the youngest child, who was but a year old to his own 
house, it was settled that the orphans should reniain in 
the home where they were born. 

Charley Brown came the very next day and brought to 
Patty, three beautiful hens, in place of the one he had 
killed, and he seemed so sorry for her, that she could not 
help crying. One of the neighbors sent her milk every 
day, and it appeared as if they would get along very well. 
Mrs. Grey took the tenderest care of her little adopted 
one, nor was this all, for she continued to send many pres- 
But with all the assistance she re- 
ceived, Patty found it hard work to struggle against the 
ills of poverty, and to take the charge of so young a fami- 
ly. Often when she went to her miserable bed at night, 
did she weep, long and bitterly, over trials, which were 
making her young heart prematurely old, and which were 
placing there care and sadness, instead of the buoyancy of 
childhood. She thought of her mother, the gentle being, 


who had toiled and labored through years of blighted hopes, , 


and yet had borne her lot so.patiently, and she determined 


for her sake to fulfil her duty faithfully, and to leave the. 


rest to God. 

It was a pleasant sight, to see the orphans every nig lit 
gathered around the table, while Patty read a chapter from 
the Bible, and then all together repeated, ‘‘ Our Father, 
who art in Heaven.” The Father looked kindly from his 
Heavenly throne, and blessed those poor children, as He 
ever does those, who put their trust in Him. 

I have said that nothing bed been heard from Mr. Wil- 
son for some months. When he left his wife it was not be- 
cause he had no affection for her, but he knew that the 
family must be ruined if he stayed longer withghem. He 
added nothing to their comfort, but spent all, and more 
than all he could earn, for the fire which was eating to his 
very vitals. He had some feelings of shame left also, and 
he could not bear to see his children shrink from their 
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“God as a shepherd, was always watchful. 














drunken father, as from « fearful, loathsome thing. He 
weit to sea upon a three years voyage, and returned aso- 
ber man, though it is probable he might not have remain- 
ed so when upon Jand, had not Mr. Grey heard of his ar- 


rival at a distant seaport, and written tohim. He infurm- 
ed him, in his letter, of the death of his wife, and entreat- 
ed him, for the sake of his children, to return to his home 
and to virtue. He spoke to him as a father and a 
friend, and Mr. Wilson’s heart was touched. He resolved 
to lead a better life, and no longer to leave his family un- 
cared for. 

A joyful day was it for the little Wilsons, when their 
father returned to his long deserted home, and with tears 
of joy clasped his dear ones in his arms. ‘* Children,” 
said he, “thank God, and next to him thank Mr. Grey, 
for all our happiness, for had it not been for him, you 
would have been worse than faiherless stl. O! if 
your poor mother had but lived to see this day; but we 
will hope that she looks down upon us from above, with 
the joy that angels have, over a sinuer that repents.”” 

From that day, there was a great change in the Wilson 
family. The cottage was repaired, and the garden again 
bloomed around it. The children were sent to school, 
and seldom could you see a more decent family in the vil- 
age church, on a Sabbath day. 

Charles Brown had always been a great favorite at the 
cottage, since the affair of the hens, and people sometimes 
ventured to say, that Patty, in particular, was a very good 
friend of his. However that may be, it is very certain 
that one bright May morning, Charley Brown claimed 
the blushing girl as his bride, and the good minister pro- 
nounced his blessing upon the newly married couple. 
People said too, (but what will not people say?) that Mr 
Grey made Putty a very handsome bridal present, not but 
that he knew she was a fortune in herself for any body, 
but he had a strange idea in his head, that they would 
want something to live upon, besides their own true affec- 
tion for each other. 

A simple slab now marks the resting place of Mr. Grey. 
He died, a good old man, full of days, and his partner in 
life, and in benevolence, sleeps by his side. ‘* They rest 
from their labors, and their works do follow them,” and at 
the last Christ shall say to them, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it 
to one of the least of these. my brethren, ye did it unto 

















me.” ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Euta. 
Narrative. 
va ORIGINAL, 


THE YOUNG SHEPHERD OF BETHLEHEM. 


The shepherd of Bethlehem, the youngest of the sons of 
Jesse, after he had slain the lion and the bear in defence 
of his flock, and after he had been anointed with the con- 
secrating oil by the aged prophet of God, as a token that 
‘God would call him into his service, and, as the prophet 
understood, should be a king over God’s chosen people, 
still watched over his father’s sheep in the fields. In the 
morning going before his flock and calling the sheep by 
their names, fre Jed them forth to pasture, and at evening 
after they had drank from the brook, and refreshed them- 
selves by feeding in the cool of the day, he gathered them 
into the fold, and watched over them during the night that 
no lion or other ravenous beast might come near to harm 
them. While thus employed, his thoughts were ofien led 
to dwell on the conditions and circumstances of men in 
the world, and to compare the providence of God in pro- 
viding so bountifully as he does for all his creatures to the 
care of a shepherd over his flock fle delighted to com- 
pare himself with one of the lambs of a flock over which 
“7 will,” said 
he, “ both fay me down in peace, and sleep, fur thou, 
Lord, only makest me to dwell in safety.” The young 
shepherd of Bethlehem, though still a mere boy, excelled 
in both the kindred arts of poetry and music, though his 
greatest excellence was in the kindness of his heart toward 
men and his piety toward God. ‘The harp was his delight, 
and was the loved companion of his solitary leisure hours, 
while his flock was quietly feeding in the field or resting 
at noon in the shade. Then with the soothing tones of 
his harp he would raise his voice in a song. 

T am like one of the lambs of the flock 

For the Lord taketh care of me as 4 shepherd, 
And of nothing shall I ever be in want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, 
And Iéadeth me beside the still waters, 

If I walk through the midst of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for thou Lord, art with me, 
Thy rod and thy staff,—they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me, 

Even in the presence of mine enemies, 

Thou anointest my head with oil, 

My cup is full and overflowing ; 

Thy goodness and mercy shall follow me, 

They shall follow me all the days of my life, 

And I wilt dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 


Af there is not something beautiful as well as consoling 
and delightful in the thought of casting ourselves with all 
our.cares, our trials and_our fears, upon the kind provi- 
dence of God, in the full belief ane confidence that he will 
watch over and provide for us, as a shepherd guards aud 
provides for his flock, then all good men who have lived 
since the time of the young shepherd of Bethlehem, and 
who have read his expressions of confidence in God, have 
made a great mistake For all, except wicked men who 
are themselves like sheep going astray, not knowing the 








care of the shepherd fot his flock, have agreed in one opin- 
ion On the question, and Christ, our Saviour, to give his 
disciples a delightlul assurance of his care over them, de- 
clares himself to be “ the good shepherd,” and his disci- 
ples are his flock. 

In giving some further account of the young shepherd 
of Bethlehem, we shall mention some things which we 
have good reason to believe might have taken place near- 
ly as we shall relate them, though they are not found de- 
tailed at length in the old story book from which we get 
the account of his life. 

It was the custom of shepherds who had the care of 
large flucks, 10 drive them from one part of the country to 
another, in places where there were but few inhabitants, 
so that they might feed in the best pastures on lands that 
were common forswi, who had occasion to use them. 
Thus if David, the )oung shepherd of Bethlehem, wanted 
a greener pasture fur the sheep, he would look out a place 
on the sloping side of a mountain, or in some valley where 
a stream had found its way among the hills, and the grass 
had been springing up in its freshness and verdure in the 
absence of flocks of sheep or herds of cattle to crop it. 
There if he did uct find an abandoned sheep-fold left by 
some shepherd who had formerly occupied the same 
ground, which might be repaired, he would ina short time 
collect sufficient materials to form an enclosure large 
enough to hold his flock during the night, and thus pre- 
pare his fold, Then close by 1, he would set up his tent 
in which he himself would lodge, when watching over his 
flock at night. ‘The place of the sheep fold and the shep- 
herd’s tent was often several miles from his father’s house. 
But his father ofien came to see him, to supply him with 
provisions and to ascertain the condition of the flock. 
Those visits from his father were precious seasons to the 
young shepherd. For they were accustomed to converse 
together on the history of the patriarchs who were the 
founders of their uation, and were themselves also shep- 
herds. ‘Thus the whole history of Abraham,‘of Isaac, of 
Jacob, and his twelve sons, as well as the liard bondage of 
the children of Isriel in the land of Egypt, and their final 
deliverance by the mighty hand of God, become familiar to 
the yovng shepherd. ‘The son in early life had been in- 
structed to put his trust in God, and it was a time of re- 
jeicing when he and his father, at a distance from the 
abodes of men, would have a prayer-meeting beneath the 
open canopy of heaven. ‘The father’s prayers and exhor- 
tations made a deep impression on the heart of the young 
shepherd. We have no exact copy of the instructions 
which the old man gave his son, but we should not great- 
ly err if we suppose them to have been such as these 
which follow. 


The steps of'a good man are ordered by the Lord, 
For the Lord delighteth in bis way. 

Though he fall, he shall nut be utterly cast down, 
For the Lord upholdeth-him with bis band. 

1 have been youny, and now aim old, 

But | have never eeen the righteous forsaken, 
Nor his children begging for bread. 

The Lord loveth judgment, 

And forsaketh not his saitts ; 

But the children of the wicked shall be cut off. 
The mouth of the righteous speaketh wisdom, 
And his tongue talketh of judgment. 

The Jaw of his God is in his heart, 

Aud none of his steps shall ever slide. 

The wicked, watching the righteous, seeketh to slay him, 
The Lord will not leave hii in his hand, 

Nor conden him in the day of trial. 

Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
For the end of that man is peace. 


Once, when the father of the young shepherd of Beth- 
lehem came to seé him and found him plafing on his harp, 
they had a long conversation concerning Joseph, whose 
brethren hated him because his father loved him, and be- 
cause he had dreamed and related some dreams which dis- 
pleased them. ‘The young shepherd’s father told him how 
Joseph’s brethren, to get him away, first put bim inté a 
pit intending to kill him, but fiually concluded to sell him 
to a company of slave traders, who came along that way, 
and to conceal their wickedness from their father, killed 
a kid, dipped his coat in the blood, and carried it to their 
father, pretending that some ravenous wild beast had torn 
him to pieces, and devoured him; and how Joseph, be- 
ing carried into Egypt, and there sold and kept as aslave, 
was wrongfully accused of a crime by his mistress, be- 
cause he would not join her in the commission of the 
crime of which she accused him; how he was unjustly 
thrown into prison, but found a friend in the keeper of 
the prison, and at length, by the providence of God, was 
delivered from prison, and exalted to the dignity of prime 
minister under Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and made gover- 
nor over all the country, which was then one of the most 
flourishing kingdoms in the world. ‘ 

The old man also told his son, how the brethren of Jo- 
seph, after many years went down themselves to Egypt to 
buy corn, for their subsistence in a time of famine, and 
there saw their brother whou they had formerly sold fur 
a slav€, then exalted to the hi, hest post of authority and 
honor in the kingdom, but did not know him; and how 
on their going thé second time to Egy pt, the governor 
made himself known to his brethren, telling them he was 
their brother whom they had sold for a slave, but whom 
God had exalted to be a prince, and to make him the in- 
strument of saving their lives in the famine. After his fa- 
ther was gone, the young shepherd was led to meditate 
deeply, concerning the dealings of God with men, and 
thus with harp and voice guve utterance to his con- 
clusions. 
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Blessed is the man that walketh not 

In the counsel of the ungodly; 

Nor standeth in the place of sinners, 

Nor sitteth on the seat of the scornful ; 

But his delight is in the Jaw of the Lord, 

And therein doth he meditate day and night. 

IIe shull be like a tree plunted by the stream of waters, 
Wh:ch yieldeth its fruit in its season, 

The leaf of which shall never wither; 

And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 

Not so the ungodly, who are like the chaff 
Which the wind driveth away. 

The ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, 
Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous, 
For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous, 
But the way of the ungodly shall perish. 


That night comes one of the young shepherd’s elder 
brothers to his tent, and told him he had been sent for by 
the king, and he was required by his father immediately 
to return home, that he might prepare himself to go to the 
king and learn what was his pleasure. When he enquired 
of his father for what purpose he had been sent for by the 
king, his father could only tell him that a messenger had 
come from the king with a message from the king’s 
mouth, saying, ‘‘ Send me David, thy son, who is with the 
sheep.” 

In the morning, the father of the young shepherd boad- 
ed an ass with bread, the meat of a kid, and, a sheep or a 
goat’s skin full of wine, and sent them by his son as a 
present to the king. Such a present in such a style would 
not in our days be considered a very suitable «ffering for 
a king, but in those ancient times of simplicity, when the 
table of the king was supplied in this manner by presents 
from the people, this mark of respect could hardly fail to 
be well received. When the young shephesd came to the 
king, the king’s servants received the present of the bread, 
the kid, and the bottle of wine, and brought David into 
the presence of the king, who sat in the court of his 
house, but there was a terrible wildness in his look, and 
an expression of uneasiness in his motions that plainly 
showed that he was not ini his right mind. 

Art thou, said-the king, the son of Jesse? And hast 
thou kept thy father’s sheep? The shepherd replied, Thy 
servant is the son of Jesse, and until the message of the 
king to come and stand before him; I kept my father’s 
sheep. 

Then said the king, an evil spirit from the Lord trov- 
bleth me, and when | bade my servants to provide a man 
who could play well upon the harp, that the evil spirit 
might depart from me, and that [| might be well, one of my 
servants said, I have seen ason of Jesse the Bethlehemite, 
that is cunning and skilful in playing on the harp, and is 
a mighty and a valiant mat, a man of war, prudent in all 
affairs, and a comely person, and the Lord is with him, 
and he is the keeper of his father’s sheep; now, therefore, 
thou hast well done, my son, that thou hast come. Take 
therefore a harp and play before me, that I may be well. 
Then one of the servants of the king put into the young 
shepherd’s hand a harp of gold ornamented with pearls 
and precious stones, which had been presented to the king 
by a prince of the city of Tyre. David passed his hand 
ovcr the strings, but the notes were harsh and discordant, 
and the king started wildly on his seat, and said, Why, if 
thou hast any skill upon the harp, dost thou produce such 
harsh discordant tones, grating on my ear, and awaking to 
madness the evil spirit which troubles me. Forgive thy 
servant, said the young shepherd, am not worthy of the 
praise which thy servants have bestowed on me, I claim 
no skill upon the harp. I had indeed a simple instrument 
with which in my shepherd’s tent I have sometimes play- 
ed to my flock and drawn my sheep and lambs around me, 
as if pleased to listen to their shepherd’s Jays, but indeed 
T cannot play with this. Take him away, said the king. 
But let him play before me on the shepherd’s harp. 4. 














History and Biography. 





THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 10.] 
Ricuarp III. 
Crowned 1483.—Fell in Battle 1485. 


On the 6th of July, Richard was crowned in Westmin- 
ster Abbev, with his wife Anne, the daughter of the Earl 
of Warwick. There was a very great attendance of the 
nobility. In a few days after his coronation, he began a 
royal progress through the kingdom, baving made arrange- 
ments previously for his reception, so 4s to give the ap 
pearance of great popularity; aud accordingly, he was 
every where received with acclamations. At York, he 
and his queen were again crowned, 

But in London, and nearly the whole of the south of 
England, discontént began to show itself. Meetings were 
held by the friends of the queen mother; and it was re- 
solved to attempt to liberate the young princes in the 
tower. But Richard was before them. Probably sus 
pecting what was on foot, he sent word to the keeper of 
the tower to put them to death; which he refusing to do, 
he sent James Tyrrel, with orders to Brackenbury, the 
keeper of the Tower, to deliver him the keys for one 
night. He went with three ruffians, and standing at the 


door of their bed room, sent them in to murder the boys; 
which they did, by smothering them with the bed clothes; 
after which, they buried them at the foot of the stairs, and 
raised a heap of stones over their graves. 
were found there in the reign of Charles IT. 

When the malcontents heard of their death, they fixed 
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upon Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, who was now an 
exile in France, as the next heir tothe throne. He was 
the only remaining representative of the house of Lancas- 
ter. The idea was started of marrying him to the prin- 
cess Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Henry V1. and so uni- 
ting the houses of York aud Lancaster, which had been 
so long contending for the throne. 

The duke of Buckingham had placed Richard on the 
throne ; and he, Richard, had heaped honors upon him ; 
but still he was not satisfied. His ambition grasped for 
more. And, taking some offence at the usurper, he de- 
serted him. An extensive conspiracy was formed, Henry 
was sent for, and arrangements were made for the duke 
of Buckingham to meet him with an army which he had 
gathered in Wales. He was proclaimed king in several 
places at the same time But Buckingham was prevent- 
ed joining him, by the rise of the Severn, so that he could 
not get his army across; and as they could not find pro- 
visions, they dispersed and left him alone. He was taken 
and lost his head. Henry appeared off the coast; but not 
finding the duke as he expected, he returned, and took 
refuge at the court of France. 

Richard now took it into his head to marry the prin- 
cess Elizabeth himself, so as to secure to himself what title 
she had to the crown; and for this purpose, he opened 
negotiations with the queen mother; who bad no more 
feeling than to be willing to marry her daughter to the 
man who had murdered her sons, and usurped their 
throne. She and her daughter were accordingly sent for 
to court. But there was another difficulty in the way. 
His own wife, queen Anne, was yet living. She was the 
daughter of the Earl of Warwick, and the widow of the 
young Prince of Wales, whom Richard had murdered with 
his own hands, to make way for Edward. She died soon 
after. One account says that she was poisoned, and an- 
other that she died of grief. One account, also, states 
that the princess Elizabeth rejected Richard's proposal of 
marriage with detestation, and another that she was anx- 
jous for it, and privy to the death of queen Anne. All 
these things are evidence of the extreme barbarity of the 
times, the deplorable effects of a long course of civil war. 

Whatever may have been the facts, as to the intended 
marriage, Richard had not time to finish the business be- 
fore he heard that Henry was making preparations to land 
in England and assert his elaims to the crown. He im- 
mediately collected an army, and prepared to meet him, 
though he knew not where he was to Jand. He landed in 
Wales, with about two thousand men, without opposition ; 
and was joined by several noblemen, and about six thou- 
sand men. Richard met him with an army of double the 
number, with the crown on his head. But Lord Stanley 
was on the ground with three thousand men. He was se- 
cretly in the interest of Henry ; but at first refused to join 
either party. But, as soon as the armies joined battle, he 
united his forces with those of Henry, and thus turned the 
scale in his favor. Seeing his case to be desperate, Rich- 
ard put spurs to his horse, and crying ** Treason,” rushed 
into the midst of the enemy where Henry was, and cutting 
down several noblemen, sought to end the contest between 
Henry and himself. But a whole host closed upon him, 
threw him from his horse, and despatched him with many 
wounds. Lord Stanley picked up the crown, and put it 
on Henry’s head ; and soon the air resounded with the 
shout, “ Long live king Henry !” 

Thus ended the bloody reign of Richard, which had 
lasted two years and two months. By his death, the race 
of the Plantagenet kings, who had been in possession of 
the crown three hundred and thirty years, became extinct; 
and thus ended the contest between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, by which most of the ancient families of 
the kingdom had been extirminated, and more than a hun- 
dred thousand men lost their lives. It had also reduced 
the kingdom to a state of savage barbarity, in which laws, 
arts, aud commerce were sadly neglected. N. 


— Silorality. 


THE LITTLE CRAB CATCHER. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


T once knew a boy whose name was William. He was 
not what [ would call a very idle boy, for generally he 
minded his books and obeyed his parents. Still, like most 
children who do not love the Lord Jesus, he was some- 
times guilty of serious faults, 

Not far from the residence of William’s father there was 
alarge mill-dam. This dam was crossed by a bridge, 
beneath which the waters swept, with great violence, di- 
rectly into the machinery of the mill, or else flowed back 
with equal force into the vast mill-pond, which was sup- 
plied with salt water from the sea, and of course the water 
ebbed and flowed with the tide. 

The bridge which crossed this mill-dam was much vis- 
ited by the boys of the town. They were tobe seen there 
between school hours in large numbers, all eagerly lean- 
ing over the rails of the bridge, each one having a string 
hanging down into the water. The reason of this was, 
the mill-pond contained a great many crabs, and the boys, 
by tying some bait to a string, used to catch them with 
great ease. 

William had often passed this bridge, and was quite 
amused to see the lads haul up the crabs as they clung to 
the bait. It appeared to him to be a very pleasant sport ; 
80 one summer afternoon, after school hours, he said to his 
mother, ‘‘ Mother, may I go to the mill-dam to play ?” 

“* Why do you wish to go to the mill-dam, Wilfiam ?” 

















William hesitated a moment, and then replied, ‘“‘George 
Hewitt is going, and I wish to go with him.” 

“What are you going to do there?” 

“To catch crabs, mother.” 

“Then I cannot consent, my son. Several boys have 
fallen over that bridge; the water runs so swifily it makes 
the head dizzy, and [ am not willing you should go.” 

William looked a little cross, and I am afraid he felt 
worse than he looked. ‘Taking his cap he walked slowly 
and sulkily out of doors, and joimed his friend George, who 
hailed him at once by saying, ‘* Well, William, what does 
your mother say?” 

‘* She says 1 may not go.” 

“Why not?” 

“ For fear I soould fall into the mill-pond.” 

“*O, there’s no fear of that; you are not a baby to fall 
over a bridge, and if your mother is afraid, mine is not, so 
here’s off. What shall I do with your bait?’ 

“Give it to me,” replied William, as he stretched out 
his hand to take it, greatly mortified at George’s remarks. 

George was a rude, thoughtless lad. He ought to have 
respected William for his desire to obey his mother; but 
bent on having his own way at home, he had no heart to 
admire obedience in another. William was wrong too; 
he should have prefered his mother’s approbation to 
George’s friendship, and then all would have been well. 

As it was, he felt ashamed, and in a few moments fol- 
lowed his dangerous friend to the mill-pond bridge. 

There he fished awhile with some success. He hauled 
up quite a number of crabs, and but for a recollection of 
his mother’s displeasure, would have enjoyed his sport 
finely. But every time he thought of his mother, he felt 
bad. His conscience made him feel miserable because he 
was doing wrong. 

Nor was this the worst part of his unhappy excursion ; 
for after fishing an hour or so, he leaned a great way over 
the bridge, and the water running very swiftly, causing 
his head to swim, as his mother feared, he lost his hold, 
and fell into the pond. ‘ 

Very fortunately a gentleman was passing at the mo- 
ment. Seeing the boy fall, he sprang in after him. He 
was just in season—a moment longer would have carried 
William into the great water wheel, where he must certain- 
ly have been torn to pieces. 

Afier this very narrow escape, William went home, his 
clothes dripping, and he in a very sad plight. There he 
had to contess his error to his parents, and to receive 
those reproofs which they judged it right to administer. 

Thus young William found disobedience to be a very 
costly thing. Indeed he almost experienced the reality of 
that terrible scripture which says, ‘‘ The wages of sin is 
death.” 

Will the reader try to remember William’s experience? 
Whenever he is tempted to sin, may he pause to consider 
that “* Tue WAGES OF SIN IS DEBTH.” D. Wise. 

[S. S Advocate. 








Denevotence. 








GRATITUDE FOR THE BIBLE. 


I have but one more faet to relate, showing how grate- 
ful some persons are for a copy ofthe Bible. 1 was preach- 
ing one evening in a little cabin to a small congregation, 
and at the close of the meeting,a man came to me and 
inquired if I thought his face looked well enough to be 
trusted with a Bible. I said I thought it did. ‘* Weil, 
sir, if you will trust me with a Bible, when you come to 
your next appointment, I will either give you the money 
or return the book.”” On my return, to my great surprise, 
the man was not there. I inquired where he lived, and 
made it convenient to stop on my way, having a curiosity 
to know the reason for his delay. Found a woman and a 
large family, very poor at home. I inquired for the hus- 
band. ‘* He has gone to see a man who preached about 
five miles from here yesterday.”” And what has he to do 
with the preacher? ‘* Why, sir, a short time ago he bought 
a Bible of him, and promised to bring the money or the 
book ; he could not getthe money, and has gone to return 
the Bible. We have been trying a long time to get a Bi- 
ble, and I told him I could not bear to see him take it 
away ; so when I was out he took the book and lJeft,—and 
I had almost rather he had taken my cow that my chil- 
dren depend on for a living, than to have parted with my 
Bible.” Here the poor woman’s lips began to quiver, and 
she sat down, giving vent to her feelings in sobs and tears. 
I said to her, “ Madam, tell your husband when he re- 
turns, thatl gave the book to you.” ‘“ And are you the 
man who sold him the Bible?” It would be hard for me 
to call to mind or repeat the hearty ‘‘ God bless you,” and 
compliments that this poor woman called down upon the 
society, when she received the book.—Extract from the 
Correspondence of the Bible Society. 


A GENEROUS LAD. 


Qne morning, a little boy about, five years old, was 
walking out with his father. ‘They called upon an old la- 
dy in the town where they lived, who kindly noticed the 
child, and before he left, gave him a fine large orange. 
Now this little boy was as fund of oranges as most chil- 
dren, and his bright eyes spakled with pleasure as he 
thanked her for it, and went skipping off with his prize in 
high glee. 

On their way home, his father called to see a poor man, 
who a few days before, had fallen from a ladder, broken 
his leg, and been otherwise injured. The little boy felt 








very sorry to see him suffering so much pain, and unable 
to move. He listened attentively while his father convers- 
ed with him, and then kindly wished he might soon be bet- 
ter, took leave of him with less exuberant spirits, and far 
different, though not less happy feelings, than those with 
which he pirted from the old lady. 

During dinner, allusion being being made to their morn- 
ing visits, the father, turning toward his little son, inquir- 
ed what he had done with the orange the lady had given 
to him; as he had not seen him eat it, nor yet heard of 
its being ‘* divided ;” it being the constant practice among 
the little folks of his family, to share with one another, 
whatever might be given to them. 

Evidently unprepared for the question, the child hesitat- 
ed to reply ; and his slight embarrassment did not escape 
the observant eye of his watchful mother, who, attributing 
it to another cause, and thinking he was ashamed to ac- 
knowledge his having eaten his morsel alone, encourag- 
ingly inquired if he had not done so. A crimson glow suf 
fused his cheek at the suspicion of selfishness, so foreign 
to the truth, while he replied, ‘‘O no, mamma! but poor 
E. had only part of one left! so I gave him mine.” 








Religion. 











VIRTUOUS YOUTH. 


That was a beautiful and instructive lesson which we 
heard drop from the lips of a bereaved Christian father, 
not long since. An accomplished and virtuous son, belov- 
ed and admired by all who knew him, had just been en- 
gulphed in the ocean, as his home was waiting, after his 
long absence, to bid him welcome. “I am deeply griev- 
ed--deeply wounded,” said the father ; “ yet I thank God 
that I have consolation. When I compare my case with 
that of other fathers who have sons, living indeed, but not 
to the honor of themselves, their connexions, the world, 
or their God, | feel that this calamity of death “is not the 
worst which may come to the heart of the parent. 1 
would rather that child of mine should pass away as he 
did in his unstained purity of soul, baptized by that one 
plunge into the infinite, than to have had his years con- 
tinued only that he might have been a living death to him- 
self and his race.” 

‘There is a precious consideration coming up in this ut- 
terance of the full heart of that bereaved parent; that is, 
the blessing of a good character, whether death or life 
shall be ours. O there can be nothing like this! ‘A 
good name is better than precious ointment,” and with this 
good name, “‘ the day of one’s death may be better than 
the day of his birth.” It_is for this excellence of charac- 
ter that the good parent aims in the rearing of his chil- 
dren; it is this for which the father toils and the mother 
entreats, persuades and prays; and it is this only that can 
bless that father and mother in the children of their love. 
Let these children be virtuous, then, no matter in what 
circumstances of life the family may be, the riches of vir- 
tue will be worth more to these children than all the gold 
and silver the wealthiest of parents could bestow upon 
them. But let them be recreant to virtue, and “to every 
good work reprobate ;”” let dissipation lure them from the 
true wisdom, and evil communications corrupt their souls, 
then are they indeed living afflictions, ‘‘sowing the wind 
and reaping the whirlwind.” How many of this descrip- 
tion, alas! do the records of our daily life bring before 
us! Heaven save our dear youth from the life of the un- 
godly, and give them a portion with the upright, the good 
and the just, that while living they may confer blessings 
wherever their influence shall extend, and dying leave be- 
hind them that name of the righteous which shall be had 
in everlasting remembrance. 
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A PET MONKEY. 


That they both can and really do make use of a stone 
in order to break that which is too hard for their teeth, I 
have frequently witnessed in a little pet monkey, that ac- 
companied me on my journey. I obtained it in Pianby, 
and it was the only one of the many tame animals that I 
carried with me that reached Rio de Janeiro alive. It 
was a female of the species that we are now speaking of, 
and ultimately became very gentle. Jerry was the favor- 
ite with all, and, indeed, fared like ourselves; It became 
so fond of tea, which it drank every morning and evening, 
that it would not go to sleep without its usual allowance. 
Its favorite food was farinha, boiled rice, and bananas. 
But scarcely anything came amiss to it. A raw egg was 
a choice morsel, and on being given to it, broke one end 
by gently knocking it on the floor, and completed the hole 
by picking off the broken bits of shell, and putting in its 
long, slender finger. Throwing back its head, and hold- 
ing the egg erect between its two hands, it soon contrived 
to suck out the whole contents. Whenever anything was 
given to it that was too hard to break with its teeth, it al- 
ways looked about for a stone; and, lifting it) with one 
hand, by repeated blows would attempt to crack it. If 
unsuccessful by these means, it would try to find a larger 
stone, which it would hold in both hands, and, rising 
erect on its legs, would let it fall, leaping backwards, at 
the same time, to avoid any injury to its toes, I have of- 
ten watched the means it employed to obtain any small 
object that happened to be a little beyond its reach. If it 
could lay its hande upon a little switch or slender twig of 
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any sort, it would stretch itself out as far as its cord would 
allow, and continue working at the object till it got it 
within its reach. These operations were, certainly, often 
awkwardly performed ; but they were always very inter- 


esting, from the amount of reasoning power which the lit- | 


tle animal exhibited, and the perseverance with which its 
object was attained. Jerry almost always rode on the 
back of alarge mastiff dog that accompanied us, and in 


this manner performed a journey of several thousand miles. | 
These two animals were greatly attached to each other, 


and it was often an amusing sight to see them gamboling 
together. Before starting the dog used to go, every morn- 
ing, to the place where the little monkey was tied, and 
wait till. it was put upon its back and its cord made fast 
to its collar. In travelling it was not at all particular as 
to whether its face was towards the head or tail of the 
charger, except in going down hill, when its face was turn- 
ed forwards; and to prevent itself from falling over the 
dog's head, it made use of its long prehensile tail asa 
crapper by coiling the extremity round the root of that of 
the dog. I had determined to bring Jerry with me to 
England ; but, in taking it with me to the Organ Moun- 
tain, afier my arrival at Rio de Janeiro, much to my grief 
it disappeared one night, and was never afterwards heard 
of. it was stolen, I have no doult, by one of the slaves, 
and sold somewhere for a mere trifle. 
[Gardner's Travels in Brazil. 


Editorial 


THE GEYSERS. 


“Those'Geysers are very wonderful things,” said Mr. Horton, 
as he closed a book he had been reading for an hour or two. 

* What are they, papa ?” said Willey, “won't you please to 
tell me ?”” 

“They are fountains that throw vast quantities of hot water 
and steam to a great height into the air.” 

“ In what part of the world are they found ?” 

“In Iceland. One of thei, which iscalled the Great Geyser, 
ia described as presenting the appearance of a large mound. 
You go'up’its sides, and you find a large basin at the top. It is 
not quite round, being fifty six feet across in one way, and for- 
ty six the other, and about four feet deep. In the centre there 
is a hole or'pipe going down into the earth seventy-eight feet. 

This pipe is aboat eight or ten feet in diameter, widening as it 
dpens into the bason. The hot water rises up through the pipe, 
and fills the bason, and then runs off over the sides. Every few 
hours there are heard loud reports like that of distant artillery, 
in the earth beneath the bason, and then water is ejected from 
the pipe with great violence to a great height.” 

“ How high does it rise 2” 

“ It varies; sometimes the column of water is thrown up twen- 
ty or thirty feet, sometimes fifty feet, and sometimes as high as 
seventy oreighty'feet. Think of a column of water eight or 
ten feet in'diameter, thrown up seventy feet with a tremedous 
roar, anid a@ Cloud of steam along with it! 

“T should think it would be one of the most wonderful sights 
in the world.” 

“'Tt'is 60.” 

« Does it ride swiftly ” 

“Very swiftly. Sometimes large stones are thrown up. 
Sometiuies visiters throw stones into the pipe, and they are 
thrown out and up into the air, where the water is thrown up, 
and sometimes they are kept up in the air for four or five min- 
utes, by the action of the water. There area great many small- 
er Greysors in the vicinity of this larger one. Mr. Henderson 
who visited them in 1814, thinks he discovered the key of one of 
the largest of them. 

“The key! what did he mean?” 

“They throw out the steam and water, as I said, at intervals. 
After there have been loud reports, and a shaking of the earth, 
and an ejection of water and steam, they will be quiet for some 
time, so that the spectator may have to wait several hours, per- 
haps, before he may see them in operation again, Mr. Hender- 
son found, that by throwing a quantity of large stones into the 
opening, he could cause it to make an eruption whenever he 
pleased. At one time, when it had been excited to action in 
this way, it threw up jets more than two handred feet high.” 

“It seems as though he made it angry by throwing stones 
into it.” 

“ When the sun was shining on these jets, they presented a 
most brilliant appearance. ‘he water appeared as white as 
driow, and rainbows were seen all about it. Beside the water 
pipes, there are a great many steam pipes in the vicinity, that is, 
Holes in the earth, where columns of steam issue. The clouds 
of steam sometimes thrown out, cover the whole heavens from 
the view,” 

“Is the water, hot water ?” 

“ Yea, it is very hot, and spectators often get scalded by its 
falling upon them. At one time, Mr. Henderson was looking in 
to the pipe of one of the largest, and the column of scalding wa- 
ter came up as'swift as an arrow, within a few inches of his 
face.” 

“T guése he ran. Bat what is the cause of the waters spirt- 
ing tip 60?” 

“I can tell you the general cause, by which it is thrown up, 
though I'canndt explain the particular manner in which it is 
done, - The volcanic fires underneath, are the cause. The fires 
are near the surface, and the phenomena we have been consid- 
ering, are caused by their action.” 














* Tsn’t it dangerons to be there?” 
“It is. The crust of earth over the fire is very thin, and 
. may fall in at any moment.” 
; What makes the fires there ?” 
| J] can’t answer that question. Probably, all the interior of 
the earth is one mass of fire.” 
{ Qne mass of fire! Do you suppose there is fire under our 
| feet?” 
“] presume there is; the crust between us and the fire is 
| much thicker than in volcanic countries. ” 

“ But still it may burn through. I did not think that we were 
in so much danger.” 

“ We are always in danger—are never safe, but when in the 
| Almighty’s hand. There alone is safety. It we put our trust in 
| Him, we are safe any whére. If we do not, we are safe no 
| where.” 


J. Ae 





LETTER FROM A SUBSCRIBER. 
Mead Township, Crawford Co. Pa. May 3d, 1847. 
Mr. Wiis. Dear Sir,—For more than fifteen years, my fa- 
| ther was a subscriber for the Youth’s Companion. He com- 
, menced taking it when it was first published, and continued to 
| take it for upwards of filteen years, for the benefit of his chil- 
dren. I waa then a youth in my teens, But now my circum- 
| stance are differe.t. I have two little daughters of my own, 
| who are just beginning to read; and last fall, some unknown 
| friend sent me a copy of the New England Puritan, from which 
I learned, that the Companion is still published by you, and I 
have concluded to send for it for my little girls. 

I know by experience that a paper of the character of the 
Youth’s Companion (lL suppose its character is the same that it 
was when I had the pleasure of reading it) has a highly benefi- 
cial influence upon the minds of the young—uand its weekly ar- 
rival in a family of youth and children does most happily fill up 
an aching void, which otherwise would be supplied with the 
light trash and fictitious reading, with which our lund is com- 
pletely deluged. I want a paper for my daughters which will 

" not only interest them and learn them to read, but exert a good 
moral influence upon their minds, and tell favorably upon their 
eternal interests. The Youtl’s Companion I believe will do this. 

Respectfully Yours, E. B. R. Sacker. 
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BEAUTIFUL ANECDOTE. 


Two little girls, named Huldah Ann and Elizabeth, had just 
entered a new schoul. Huldah Ann was six years old, and Eliza- 
beth was four. They were dressed just alike, in plain, neat, 
calico dresses and aprons. They were so clean, had such bright 
and intelligent faces, and looked su happy us they came in, hoid- 
ing each other by the hand, that the teacuer loved them the first 
| moment she saw them. Presently their mother’came to the door 
with a new slate and pencil in her hand, “ ‘This is for my little 
girl,” she said to the teacher, ‘I'he teacher knew that little sis- 
ters often quarrel abuut their things, and if one is better than 
| the other, both want the same, She expected each one would 
| say, “ Give it to me”—so she said, “ Which of the little girls 

shall have it?” “Oh I don’t care,” said the mother, “just as 
they agree.” The teacher hesitated. She expected the lite 
one would say, “It is mine, fur have not any,” and the elder 
one, “She may have mine, and } will have the new one, for 1 am 
the oldest.” Oh, how pleased and gratified was the teacher to 
hear the elder say, “ Let Elizabeth have it; she has not any.” 
‘The teacher’s fears were at rest. She saw that the mother had 
taught her little girls not to quarrel, and to love one another, 
She saw that the elder loved her sister better than herself, and 
therefore the little one was learning to be sweet and gentle like 
her. The teacher loved them mure than ever; for, children, 
your teachers Jove kind and affectionate children, If you had 
seen the beautiful, new, clean slate, contrasting with the used 
and soiled one, and felt how much little girls value such things, 
you would appreciate the love of that little girl fur her sister. 
Cousin Racne.. 


——— 
AN AFEECTING SCENE. 


The late George Dunn, jailer—or, as modern magniloquence 
will have it, governor of Kilmainham, was a blunt, kind-hearted 
Northumbrian, who had witnessed many affecting scenes in his 
time. Being required to mention the incident, connected with 
capital punishments, which had most affected him during his 
| long experience, he selected one so simple, and so touching, as 

proves him to have been possessed, not only of very tender teel- 
ings, but of a most correct and delicate judgment. At the last 
interview between a condemned criminal and his wife—their 
child, a bonny wee thing—just beginning to prattle—was playing 
about the cell. Her little eye was caught by the glitter of the 
bolts which confined the father’s legs, and she cried out, in bliss- 
ful ignorance of their use—Oh, daddy, what pretty things! You 
never wore these at home.” 

“ Many a sad thing I have seen,” said the honest jailer, “and 
many a bitter cry | have heard within these wails; but never 
one that made me blubber like a child till then, The mother, 
sir, and the poor fellow himself—oh sir, it was terrible, terri- 
ble.”— Tait’s Magazine. 





——— 
ANECDOTE. 

The Rev. N. Lawrence, who labored asa minister in the town 
of Tyngsboro’ fifty years, experienced during that long ministry 
a variety of odd incidents of which the following is a specimen. 
On one occasion when preaching in the town of Westford, he 
took for his text—* Zacheus, make haste and come down ;” a 
colored boy who sat in the gallery, hearing his name announced 
from the pulpit, and supposing some service was needed, rose in 
haste, left his seat, ran down stairs, making the church echo with 
the noise of his heavy cowhide shoes, and was proceeding up 
the aisle, when a gentleman in a pew reached out his hand 
caught him, and asked him where he was going. “I am ps ’ 
to the pulpit,” said he; “the old gentleman has called me.” 
The boy’s name was Zacheus. 








PRAYING CHILDREN. 


In one of our Sunday Schools there are several little sisters, 
children of pious parents, On one occasion they culled in to see 
a sick little boy, who was neighbor to them, and a playmate. 
His very weak and sickly appearance affected them, for they 
loved their young friend, and were pained at his distress. After 
they had retired from the sick room, one of them was heard to 
say to her sisters, “Our little cousin was sick, and we prayed 
for him; he got well; now let us pray for C !” Happy 
children! May He who “carries the lambs in his bosom” hear 
those lausbs; and when his “ other sheep” are gathered to the 
heavenly fold, may these all be found in the flock !—S. S. Adv. 


—<f= 
THE TOAD AND THE SPIDER. 


As a certain earl was travelling near Woburn, in Bedford- 
shire, England, some of his company espied a toud fighting with 
a spider, under a hedge by the highway side.. They stood still 
till the earl came, and there he saw how the spider still kept its 
standing, but the toad, at tines, went back from the spider, and 
ate a piece of herb like a plantain. At last the earl, having 
seen the toad do it often, and still return to the combat against 
the spider, ordered one of his men to go and cut «ff that herb ; 
which he performed, and brought it away. Puresenily after the 
toad returned to seek it, and not finding it, according to its ex- 
pectation, swelled, and burst asunder. For, having received poi- 
son from the spider in the combat, nature: taught it the virtue of 
that herb to expel and drive it out; but wanting that herb, the 
poison did instantly work and destroy it. 


—_—@~—_. 
YOU DON'T CATCH ME Al THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


“You don’t catch me at the Sunday School {” so said a lad 
not long since, whom we asked if he went to Sunday School. A 
week from that time we were told by his employer that he was 
very sick. A tew days after we again met our friend, who said, 
“G, is dead!” We thought of the careless youth’s heedless re- 
ply to our qnestion, and we wondered if he would have regretted 
upon his dying bed if he had been a Sabbath School scholar. 
He was deranged from almost the first day of his sickness to his 
death, and left the world without any evidence of having Christ 
for his Saviour. r. 

Reader, are you a Sabbath School scholar? or do you say as 
did the hapless youth referred to? Which condition would you 
choose upon the bed of death ?” 














Poetry. 
LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING. 
I heard a thousand blended notes, 
While in a grove I sate reclined; 


In that sweet mvod when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


To her fair works did nature link 
The human soul that through me run; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 


Through primrose-tufts in that green bower, 
The periwinkle trained its wreaths ; 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes, 





The birds around me hopped and played ; 
Their thoughts I cannot measure ; 

But the least motion which they made, 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all [ can, 
‘That then was pleasure there. 


If this belief from heaven be sent, 
If such be nature’s holy plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man? 
SES AN eet 
MY SISTER. 
T had a liitle sister once, 
And bright blue eyes had she, 


A very mild and winning look, 
And dear she was to me. 


W onpswortu. 


With the flowers of early spring, 
The fairest of them all, 

She came, a merry little thing, 
And won the hearts of all. 


But in this world, alas! 
She was not lung to stay, 
For with the flowers she came, 
And with them passed away ! 


To us a short time lent 
Was our sweet sister, dear, 

Goc soon recalled the gift he sent, 
And left us weeping here. 


But though thus early called to die, 
To leave this world of care, 

We trust that she is placed on high, 
A glorious crown to wear. 





HYMN. 
} will a little pilgrim be, 
Resolved alone to follow thee, 
Thou Lamb of God, who now art gone 
Up to thy everlasting throne. 


I will my heart to thee resign, 
Thine only be,—O be thou mine! 
‘The world I leave, and foolish play, 
In happiness to find the way. 


My lips shall be employed to bless 
The Lord who is my righteousness ; 
My pleasure only to pursue 

His mind, and him my Saviour know. 


So long I'll pray below to live, 
Till I my pardon sealed receive ; 

« I then, when Jesus calls, shall die ; 
Or rather live’ eternally. 


[Mordbi 
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